INTRODUCTION

VEN in the Europe of the late nineteenth century
a magnificent head of hair and a pair of hypnotic
were not enough to conquer the world.

Victories were no longer to be won by velvet suits and lace
collars, in which child prodigies had swayed many of the
audiences of Europe and America. The value of genius
had reached the bottom of the market. Paganim had
shown Europe everything that a clever pair of hands can
do, while his sinister appearance had created a vogue for
picturesque looks. Music-loving society was spoiled. There
were, still people living who remembered the emotion
created by a slender Pole with a delicate chest and a name
that some spelled Szopen and others Chopin. What could
have been more fascinating than the musical ecstasies of
the Hungarian Abbe Liszt, whose white large hands seemed
to bewitch the women sitting at his feet in the drawing-
rooms of Paris, Budapest or Vienna ? Anton Rubinstein's
barbaric grandeur had left thrilling memories of the sweep
and power of Russian music. The public had been doped
by Liszt and Rubinstein, and it needed more dope, if any-
thing in stronger doses. Hysteria produced by a virtuoso
was no longer the exception; almost it was the rule.
There were quite a number of pianists of outstanding
talent trying to impress the public of Europe and of
America. There was the mature and intellectual Hans
von Billow, young Wladimir Pachmann, enchanting
the masses with his playing of Chopin ; Moritz Rosenthal
was just beginning to animate audiences and pianists
themselves with his exuberant power, causing Rubinstein
to exclaim, " I never knew what technique was until
I heard Rosenthal!" ; D'Albert had just begun his
conquest of the musically intelligent, and Busoni was
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